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THE HOUSE OF HESSE HOMBERG. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


IIF. late union between the Princess Elizabeth and the Ifereditary 

Prince of Hesse-Homburg must naturally give an interest to all 
that relates to the history of that Prince and his illustrious family. 
We therefore feel great pleasure in being enabled to lay before our 
readers the following memoir of the house of Iesse-Homburg, and 
the Hereditary Prince, which we can assure them is derived from the 
most authentic sources. 

The history of Homburg, which was formerly called fohenberg 
and Hohnburg, is enveloped inobscurity. It belonged in the 12th 
century to the dynasty of Eppenstein, as Imperial Waldgraves of the 
Seulberg and Hohe-Mark. In the year 1486 it became a part of the 
county of Hanau-Munzenburg, and in 1521, under Philip the Mag- 
vanimous, it fell into the possession of the united house of Hesse. In 
1002,on the division of the Hessian territories, the bailiwick of Llom- 
burg became the property of the Landgrave George I. of Darmstadt. 
Twenty years afterwards, Louis V. resigned it in favour of his brother 
Frederick I. the founder of the line of Hesse Homburg. Being some- 
what reduced, misunderstandings arose with the female line, which 
lasted upwards of 150 years. In 1768, through the imperial media- 
tion, an advantageous stipulation was entered into, which was con- 
firmed by the marriage of the present reigning Landgrave, Frederick 
V.to Carolina daughter of the Prince of Uesse-Darmstadt. ‘The 
white tower, which was repaired by Frederick-Jacob, is still standing. 
ltisa part of the old castle. If not originally constructed by the Ro- 


mans, it at least contains (built into the walls) several Roman monu- 
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mental stones, which must have been dug up in the neighbourhood, 
The present castle was built in 1680 by the Landgrave -Frederick I. 
the hero of Fehrbellin, of whom there is an equestrian statue, and a 
metal bust over the castle gates. Frederick II. was the benefactor of 
his little territories, and received exiled Waldenses, and other indus- 
trious religious emigrants, who settled in Dornhohzhausen, New 
Ilomburg, and Friedrichfdorf. 

To the présent Prince, the good and the wisc, the happy father of 
six heroic sons and five lovely asid accomplished daughters, the fa- 
vourite of the muses and the friend of nature, Homberg is indebted, 
among other salutary arrangements, for the tasteful improvements 
with which he has embellished his paternal residence, and which 
diffuse peculiar charms over that romantic district. But this humane 
and learned prince implants many other memorials jn the hearts and 
souls of his people. It may indeed with truth be said that nature 
destined him for a Prince. His character is noble and resolute, his 
temper in every respeetamiable and gracious. With a powerful un- 
derstanding, gicatly improved by study, his information is various 
and extensive, and he is particularly intimate with the history of his 
native land. Ile is a lover of nature, and his most favourite recreation 
is to walk or ride out in the evening unattended, to visit the plains 
of Homberg, or the neighbourhood of the river Schlangenbad. 

The consort of this estimable Prince is of nearly the same age as 
himself. She is the sister of the present reigning Grand Duke, of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. ‘Though their’s was purely a marriage of inclina- 
tion, yet it was ‘not unattended by political advantages, for it contri- 
buted in an eminent degree to strengthen the relations between 
Darmstadt and Homburg. ‘The Landgravine is besides distinguished 
for every grace, both of mind and person: her merit did not escape 
the observation of Buonaparte, who, whilst at Mentz in 17994, treated 
her with the most marked attention and respect. He distinguished 
her above every other Princess, always conducting her himself to the 
dinner aud card tables. But the house of Hesse-Homburg, and in 
particular the Landgrave himself, would never stoop to avail them- 
selves of this preference in order to obtain political advantages. On 
the establishment of the Rhenish confederation, and the wars whicli 
ensued between France and Austria and Prussia, he was warnly 
urged to draw his sons from the service of the two last mentioned 
powers ; but this he resolutely refused to do. It was then proposed 
that his youngest sun, Leopold, should enter the service of Buona- 
parte; but the gallant youth unexpectedly quitted Llomburg during 
the night, fled to Berlin, and obtained a commission in the Prussian 
army. ‘This hopeful Prince, the ornament of his house, became 4 


sacrifice to the heroic spirit which distinguished every member oi 


his family. Disregarding precautions, he was never accustomed to 
conceat the star of his order during an engagement, and he fell at 
Lutzen. ‘The last words he uttered to those around him were, “ Let 
not my remains fall into the hands of the French.” An oak tree now 
overshades his grave. 
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The Wereditary Prince, Frederick Joseph, who has lately had the 
happiness of obtaining the hand of the amiable Princess Elizabeth, 
was born at Homburg on the 30th of July, 1769. He received an 
excellent education in his father’s house; and, for the sake of at- 
taining the French language, was sent to Geneva, where he became 
acquainted with his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent: the friend- 
ship there formed was, on both sides, of the warmest and most unal- 
terable description. Inthe year 1789, he entered the Imperial 
Austrian service in the rank of Captain. lis first acts of heroism 
were achieved under General Laudon, at Mchadia, at the siege of 
Belgrade, where he stormed a battery, and at the taking of Calafat, 
in the war with the Turks, inthe years 1789 and 1790. 

From 1792 to 1794, he was with the Austrian army on the Rhine. 
Ile was then promoted to the rank of Colonel, and went to Poland 
in 1795. He was engaged in the affair of Stockach, in which the 
Archduke Charles was victorious. On the 15th of April, 1796, 
whilst serving under General Latour, near Neuburgh, he received a 
wound in theneck. In 1797, he wasraised to the rank of Brigadier- 
General. He continued to serve on the Rhine until the year 1800. 
In July of that year, he and his brother Gustavus particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves under General Kray at the battle of Neuburgh : 
he was immediately after created a Lieutenant Field-Marshal. 

On the 19th and 20th of April, 1809, he evinced the utmost bra 
very; and at Regensburg, on the 21st, he with his brother Gustavus 
covered the retreat. Gustavus attacked the French no less than 
five times. His conduct was equally meritorious at Fsslingen, Ac- 
pern,and Wagram. jlis brother Philip, who distinguished bhimseclt 
inan equal degree on all the above occasions, received a wound at 
the battle of Wagram. At Znaym, the Hereditary Prince of Lesse- 
Homburgh led the final attack, and the Austrians gained the victory. 
Ile had previously obtained commands in Hungary and Poland, 
from his Majesty the Eanperor of Austria ; and in the year 1812 he 
was appointed to a command in Caschan, in Hungary, from which 
he was recalled in 1813, when the army was forming in Bohemia. 
On General Meerveldt’s being made prisoner, the Hereditary Prince 
of Hesse-Llomburgh obtained the command of the left wing of the 
amy at Dresden and Leipzig. On the 18th of October he received 
éwound, as did his brother, a Licutenant-General in the Prussian 
service, on the Iyth. In the year 1814 he was created a General 

of the Austrian cay alry. IIe led the reserve through Swityerland 
towards France, and took Dijon. Ascommander ot the army of 
the south, he gained the battle of Lyons on the 20th of March, and 
on the 2ist entered that city. Onthe 20th of April, he took by 
storm Romans, in Dauphine, the gates of which he ordered to be 
broken down. ‘This last affair concluded the campaign. 

The Hereditary Prince of Hesse-Homburgh is at present Vice.Ge- 
neral Commandant of the kingdom of Ilungary. Asa reward tor 
his numerous heroic actions, the following orders have been con 
af 3 
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ferred on him: The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Marja. 
Theresa, and the Grand Cross of St. Stephen, by his Majesty the Em. 
perorot Austria ; the Orders of the Black and Red Eagles, by his 
Majesty the King of Prussia ; the order of St. Alexander Newsky, 
by bis Majesty the Emperor of Russia ; moreover, the Grand Crosses 
of the Order of the Lion, by the Elector of Hesse, and of the 
Order of Louis, by the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt. Finally, 
having obtained the promise of being honoured with the band of ‘a 
daughter of the King of Great Britain, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent invested him with the Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Order of the Guelphs. 

Such is a bricf sketch of his history to whom onc of our most 
esteemed Princesses has united her destiny ; and we are sure there 
is not a Briton who has witnessed or heard by report of the almost 
unexampled filial affection and duty displayed by her Royal High. 
ness, both to our beloved Sovereign in his infirmity, and to her 
venerable mother, who will not join us cordially in the prayer that 
she may be as happy as a wife as she has been exemplary as a 
daughter, 


=_———_—- 
OLD MAY-DAY. 


"ELL custom of welcoming the leafy and flowery season of the 

year bas been derived froma variety of nations ; and each de 
rivation appears so well established, that by a natural paradox it 
amounts to nothing. The fact is, that the cause is in the season 
itself, and not inthe nation. <All countries are naturally glad of 
the return of an agreeable time ; and according to their respective 
superstitions or imaginations, they have shown their enjoyment. The 
ancient Eastern nations celebrated the return of the sun; the Greeks 
and Romanskept the holidays of the rural gods and goddesses, Pan, 
Ceres, and Flora ; and among other customs retained by Christendom 
from the Pagans, and added to their own manifestations of joy, was 
that of hanging a pole with flowers in May, and dancing about it in 
delight. Our festive enjoyment of the spring was no doubt made 
up of the respective customs of our Saxon ancestors and Roman in- 
vaders ; and while the hunting and tishing occupations of the for- 
mer gave way to more civilised habits, the honours of May partook 
still more of the Roman character, till at last its celebration put on 
almost entirely a classic appearance. We allude to the Maypoie 
just mentioned, to the songs and dances, and to the choice of a 
Lady of the May, the representative of the ancient Flora. Chaucer, 
who flourished in the time of Edward III. and his successor, and 
who, although he was a politician and a reformer, zealous enough 
even in his old age to get imprisoned for the space of four years, 
took a special delight in rural pleasures, makes repeated mention ot 
the enjoyments of May, representing fis heroines as watchful 
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observers of the season, and describing the whole court going out 
from high to low. 


“ To fetch the floures fresh, and branch, and blome ;— 
And namely, hauthorn brought both page and grome, 
And then rejoyse in their grete delite ; 

Eke ech at other throw the floures bright, 

The primerose, the violete, and the gold, 

With freshe garlants party blew and white.” 


This custom continued in full force till the time of the Puritans, who 
first complimented Iecaven with attributing to it a dislike of seeing 
the world happy. In the days of Shakespeare, which are those to 
which we chiefly refer on these subjects, and in which the manly 
and intellectual as well as rural character of the nation was at its 
height, the retura of May was welcomed with one universal bustle 
of delight from the throne to the cottage. 

The general custom among the youth was to rise before the dawn, 
and go to meet it, as it were, with songs and music in the ficlds and 
woods. ‘There they plucked flowers and branches, and returning 
triumphantly with them at sunrise, decorated the doors and windows 
till the whole place in which they dwelt looked as rural with green- 
wood-boughs as it did with evergreens at Christmas. The peasants 
at the same time, taking forth a number of oxen, tied garlands about 
their horns, and then yoking them together to carry it, brought 
home a new May-pole, or a trunk of an elm-tree, to fix it on. It 
was covered with flowers, and other productions of the ficld, and 
sometimes painted with various colours. Round this the happy vil- 
lagers or townspeople danced ; the gentry presided over manly 
sports ; the Jadies distributed the prizes ; the court entertained itself 
with masks and revels ; the Sydneys, Raleighs, and Shakespeares, 
wrote songs, which were set to music, and which almost every body 
could sing from the music-book ; and the Great Spirit was most 
gloriously honoured in one universal enjoyment of his beautiful 
creauion,. 

In the month of May,says good old Stow, “ namely, on May-day 
in the morning, every man, except impediment, would walk into the 
sweete meddows and green woods, there to rejoice thei spirits with 
the be auty and savour of sweete flowers, and with the harmony of 
birds praising God in their kind.” 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


HE following is a brief account of the Kaleidoscope, invented by 
the celebrated Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, who is well known 
“ee been long engaged in investigating the physical properties 
light. ‘This instrument is constructed, according to the laws of 
hected light, in such a manner as to amuse by an ever-varying 
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succession of splendid tints and symmetrical forms, and enables the 
observer to copy such of them as may appear most zppropriate for 
any of the numerous branches ofthe ornamental arts ; and we shal} 
no doubt soon have china, paper, carpets, floor-cloths, &c. decorated 
with patterns derived from it. Its constraction is extremely simple, 
and depends for its effect upon two reflecting surfaces meeting each 
other at 2lmost any angle, but more properly at one which makes g 
twelfth, tenth, cighth, or some other aliquot part of a circle. 

The following directions will enable such of our readere as may 
choose to amuse themselves by making one, to do so without diff, 
culty, although it must be understood, that no person has a right to 
make one for sale, without the authority of the patentee: Procure a 
circular tin tube, 8 inches long and 24 wide ; close it at the bottom 
with a circular piece of ground glass; half an inch above this let 
another circular picee of plain glass, be firmly fixed, having first put 
into the space between them some fragments of differently coloured 
glass, beads, bugles, bits of lace, and indeed any small transparent 
objects. Now construct a hollow prism with two strips of glass 7} 
inches long and 14 wide, making the third side of the prism with a 
strip of blackened pastcboard of the same length, and about 13 wide, 
which when put between the strips of glass, will make tke angle 
formed by the edges of them about 45 degrees, On the outside of 
this prism black paper must be pasted, which will serve to keep it 
together, and make the inner surfaces of the glass reflectors.If looking 
glass could be procured to cut the strips from, it would be better, on 
account of its reflecting more light, and consequently affording a 
brighter image. ‘The prism being formed, it is to be set upright in 
the tube upon the uppermost circular glass, and maintained in that 
position by paper stuffed between its sides and the side of the tube; 
lastly put a top which bas a small round hole in its centre, on the 
tube, and the instrumentis complete. ‘This hole may be stopped 
by a piece of plain glass, or by a lens, but the latter requires to have 
its focus adjusted to the reflectingsurface, which will give much ad- 
ditional trouble without any material advantage. 

By looking attentively threugh the prism, a circle of brilliant 
light will be seen, divided into as many sections as the number of 
times that the ancle of the reflectors is contained in 360; thus, if it 
he 44 degrees, there will be eight compartments and eight reflections 
of any object that may be presented at the angle ; but as the alter- 
nate reflections coalesce, the image will have but four branches from 
the centre. If the angle at which the reflectors are set be SO degrees, 
there will be twelve compartinents in the luminous circle, with as 
many reflections, and six branches from the centre. But as some 
light is lost by every reflection, it is not desirable to multiply them 
beyond twelve, if so far, for then the last reflections become so faint 
as to render the image formed by them very indistinct. ‘The degree 
of brightness of the images then determines the order in which they 
have been formed, and an attentive observer will readily recognise that 
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order. If, mstead of allowing the reflectors to meet they only incline to- 
wards each other, they give a curved image, and if they are kept pa- 
rallel to cach other they shew one of a rectilinear form. If the object pre- 
sented at theangle be put in motion, the combination of images will like 
wise be put in motion, and new forms, perfectly different, but equally 
symmetrical, will successively present themselves, sometimes vanish- 
ing in the centre, sometimes emerging from it, and sometimes playing 
around it in double and opposite oscillations. When the object is 
tinged with different colours, the most beautiful tints are developed 
in succession, and the whole figure delights the eye by the perfection 
of its forms and the brilliancy of its colouring. 

By making the circular compartment of the tube which contains 
the objects forming the figures, to turn with the hand, instead of 
turning the whole tubc, a greater degree of steadiness is obtained, 
an the motions of the person using the instrument are less incon- 
venient. 





Outline of the Story of Charles de Courcy. 


From “ Women, or Pour et Contre,” written by the Author of Bertram, 
and other popular Works. 


HARLES was a young Irish gentleman of considerable fortune, 

and of talents and acquirements indicating flattering promise of 
future excellence——(“ generous, affectionate, brave, with sensibility 
that every thing touches, genius that every thing inspires, cheerful- 
ness that every thing ‘can animate, simplicity that any thing can 
impose on ;” but, on the other hand, “ credulous, fluctuating, and 
irtesolute, ever Jed by the last speaker,—ever obeying the fresh 
impulse,—talse shame always suffered to act in the place of true,— 
the heart always consulted in disdain of the understanding,—the 
censure of the world dreaded less than its laugh,—and the reproaches 
of the heart coming too late but to increase his sufferings),’—sets 
wt trom the house of his tutor to complete his studies at Trinity 
College, Dublin. <A singular circumstance, from which the whoie 
of his future life takes its colour and direction, attended his journey ; 
the coach in. which he travelled broke down in passing through 
the town of Lucan; none of the passengers were hurt, but the coach 
was so shattered that it was impossible to proceed init. This was 
about four o'clock of a November evening; the rest of the passengers 
chose to remain at Lucan, but Charles, learning it was not quite 
five miles to Dublin, determined to walk on. The evening was wild, 
and even beautiful; there was no moon, but the stars were already 
beginning to twinkle brightly.” Mistaking his direction in the 
outskirts of the city, he found himself on the Canal Bridge. “ He 
was alone; as he crossed it, he was startled by the cries of a female 
Yeice, piercing, but suddenly stopped jhe rushed forward,—a 
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carriage thundering over the bridge passed him rapidly, and in a few 
moments the rolling of the wheels at a distance, as it pursued the way 
to the country, was the only sound to be heard. 

After a few: moments of hesitation, he pursues the carriage in the 
dark, and owing to one of the horses falling, overtakes it, but is un- 
able to detain it, or force open the door ; but sees enough to convince 
him, that the men, by wliom he is opposed, are engaged in the forcible 
abduction of the female whose scrcains he had heard. De Coutrey, 
almost exhausted, hurries on he knows not whither, and to pursue 
he knows not what; he finds, however, that he had wandered in a 
circuit, and was again near Dublin, when he “ saw a gleam of light 
appear and vanish near him, and he turned in the direction, and saw 
a woman with a light in her hand, enter a house at a short distance 
—he followed her—the door was instantly shut— he knocked at it 
—no answer—the light within disappeared.” ‘“ He knocked again; 
and, receiving no answer, burst the door open in a moment; a cry, 
fearfully smothered, and quick short breathing near him instantly 
followed, and he felt that either he or the’ inhabitants of the place 
had something to fear from cach other. All was dark at first; but 
ina few seconds there came a gloomy indistinct glare from the turf 
embers that burned on the hearth, that still shewed nothing Lut the 
earthen floor and the rafted roof, leaving ‘the walls in complete 
obscurity. No human creature was to be séen—Charles paused— 
the deep stifled breathing increased—at last, a voice near him, the 
speaker still unseen, whispered, ‘ Is that the min ? 

* Charles, who knew not what to answer, advanced ; a woman 
then started forward from a dark corner, and stood wildly before him, 
as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a__fright- 
ful and almost supernatural object; her figure was low, and she 
was evidently very old, but her muscular strength and activity were 
sv great, that combined with the fantastic wildness of her motions, 
itgave them the appearance of the gambols of a hideous fairy. She 
Was in rags, yet their arrangement had something of a picturesque 
effect. Her short tattered petticoats, of all colours and of various 
lengths, depending in angular shreds, her red cloak hanging on her 
back, and displaying her bare bony arms,, with hands whose veins 
were like ropes, and fingers like talons; her naked feet, with which, 
when she moved, she stamped, jumped, and beat the earth like an 
Indian squaw in a war dance; her face tattocd with the deepest in- 
dentings of time, want, wretchedness, and evil passions; her wrinkles 
that looked like channels of streams long flowed away; the eager 
motion with which she shook back her long matted hair, that 
looked like strings of the grey bark of the ash tree, while eyes flashed 
through them whose light seemed the posthumous offspring of deceased 
humanity,—her whole appearance, gestures, voice, and dress, made 
De Courcy’s blood run cold within him, They gazed on each other 
for some time, as if trying to wake vut each other's purpose, from 
faces dimly seen, till the woman, whose features seemed kindling by 
the ved light into a ticnd-like glare, appeared to discover that he was 
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not the person whom she expected, and cries in a voice at once 
shrill and hollow, like a spent blast, ‘ What is it brought you bere?’ 
—and before he could answer, rushing forward, stood with her back 
against a door, (which but for this motion he would not have 
observed.) and waving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed fiercely,— 
‘ Come no farther, at your peril.’ 

“ This attitude and tone of defiance roused De Courcy,—‘ At my 
peril, then,’ said he; but he recollected that he had to contend with 
a woman, and attempted gently, but firmly, to remove her from the 
door. This he found no easy task; the beldam grappled with the 
strength of a fury, and it was only by his utmost exertions that he 
succeeded in tearing her from it. A fain: murmur within, as jf pro- 
ceeding from some one disturbed by the noise of the struggle, reached 
hisear as at length he flung the dysr open. A wretched candle 
threw its dim light (too dim to be discovered before) on a pallet, and 
afigurein white that lay extended on it. ‘The spotless white of the 
drapery made a strange contrast to the darkness, filth, and misery 
around it. De Courcy approached ;—it was a female; the face was 
averted, and one arm was flung wildly over the head, but ringlets of 
luxuriant dishevelled hair, that even in the darkness gleamed Jike 
gold, were scattered over the shoulder, descending almost to the 
slender waist, and half the pale cheek, jovely even in apparent death, 
was seen beneath it. A gush of pity, horror, and indignation, 
swelled in De Courcy’s throat;—he could not speak—he could not 
approach—-he leaned for support against the wretched bed on which 
she lay unconsciously. She was young—how young and how lovely 
that lovely hair and slender milky arm told him as he hung over her. 
What she must have suffered to be there—what might she not have 
sufiered since she came, or bad been dragged there! Her present 
insensibility seemed manifestly the stupor or illness of terror. He 
spoke to her, though he scarce knew what he said, but she gave no 
auswer. He attempted, as he thought,to raise her, but his touch 
was tou feeble to have raised a far lighter weight, though he felt that 
even his touch was something like profanation. She fell like a 
corpse from his arms, but as she fell, a few indistinct reluctant sounds 
announced, that theugh life was apparently suspended, it was not 
extinguished 

At this moment the hag approached the door, and stood without 
entering, bending backwards and forwards, like a tigress collecting 
force for a spring. De Courcy looked at her for a moment; there 
was nothing human or hopeful about her; but the dread that she 
might have assistants near, made him risk an appeal even to her, 
He caught her arm, and attempted to lead ber towards the sufferer ; 
she struggled to get loose from him, fearing, like all who éntend an 
injury, that some was intended to ber. He released her, and with 
an appealing look pointed to the bed. The woman hesitated, 
and De Courcy, thinking he knew the cause of her hesitation, 
pronised her secresy and aw ample reward if she assisted him in 
Vou. 58, ,Q 
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removing the lady, or even in not obstructing their escape. Her 
wild, but meaning cye, was strongly fixed on him while he spoke 
and she burst into a laugh of frantic derision, in whose ‘ madness, 
however, there was meaning.’ : 

“ * And you would give money for her soul, would you? and for 
my soul, too?—you would; but Iam no Judas. I won't sell her 
for your thirty pieces of silver. Ihave watched for her, f have 
sought her, [have bought her. I watched in day and in darkness, 
I waded through tears and blood for her ;--she is mine. Do pot 
touch her; she is bought with the price that you never can pay. 
Oh ! they were weary hours till 1 paid her price. I paid it on the 
mountain—I paid it on the boz—I paid it on the road when I begged 
—in-their dark holes, where they kept me screeching, and told me ] 
was.mad—in their prisons, where they kept me starving, and said ] 
wasa vagabond. Vagabond and mad as I was, I won her from them 
all, and il keep her:—I was weak, but God was strong. [.had 
that glory from God to laugh at them and tread on them ? tread on 
life and death to save her;—and I have saved her through the 
power of the Cross, and the power of the Iloly Mary, and of all the 
blessed holy saints —Ora pro nobis Sancta Maria.—Ora pro nobis 
sancte diabole. No, no—that was the tempter’s doing ;—he takes 


g; 
the words out of my mouth, and the grace out of my heart, and there 
he stands grinning and mocking— a-page Satana—ora pro nobis 


Domine Jesu—that’s it, that’s it—that’s the word. I wanted it, but 
Satan sent itfar away. Let me kiss the Cross—ha, ha, ha! Why 
do you offer that great black claw ?—ha, ha, ha !—that’s the tempter. 

“ In an agony of supernatural excitement, she flung herself on het 
knees, and inarticulately repeated some Latin prayers, mixcd with 
the frequent use of the sign of the Cross. If the state of De Courcy’s 
feclings could have allowed him to glance at any object but that he 
was trying ineffectually to raise and support, the figure before him 
must have fixed bis whole attention. She was kneeling, indeed; 
but her expression and attitude denoted execretion, not prayer, She 
seemed to be uttering those * blessings of the evil genii which ar 
curses ;’ her very tags seemed to quiver and rise on her body from 
the intensity of her feclines; ber grey matted hairs actually did, as 
iv the eagerness of her motions the red handkerchief that bound them 
fell off, and shewed them in ail their deformity of streaining hoariness; 
—her lummous dilated eyes rolled rapidly and obliquely in thei 
sockets, as if in Certain search of objects concealed from human 
sight; andthe quick motion of her white shrivelled lips seemed to 
mutter a spell, not an address to Heaven, 

* .De Courey looked on her tor a moment with borror, and then 
conceiving that this paroxysm, in which she seemed unconscious of 
her own existence, might be favourable to the « scape of the | risoner, 
raised her light weight in his arms in one moment, and Lore her out 
of the room. ‘The hag sprung from her knees, and caught hold éf 
the young female ; tll that moment the latter had not shewed the 
least sensibility, but at that-touch she scemed to revive with a kind 
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of abhorrent instinct, clung to De Courcy with all her strength, and 
bid her face in his bosom. Iler clasp, though twined round him in 
unconscious and convulsive horror, seemed to send fire through all 
his veins. He broke from the grasp of the woman, and rushed from the 
hovel. The woman followed, and seized his hand, which he could 
not release for some minutes; her preceding strength had been 
evidently that of frenzy, and was now gradually relaxing; yet still 
she held his hand, and poring over it with a witchlike cagerness, ex- 


claimed, as she examined its lincs—Ay, ay,itis white and soft— 
white enough, yet there is black in every line of it to the eyes that can 
see it, the blackness that is blacker than death. Itis as soft as a woman’s, 
and yet it can deal a heavy blow—the blow that kills what it never 
touched—the blow that breaks the heart. Others are deadly to 
them they hate, but you will be deadly to them you love !—Take her, 
take her from me if you will, but take my curse with you ; it will be 
heavier on your heart than her weight is on your arm. I never 
cursed the grass but it withered, or the sky but it grew dark, or the 
living creatures but they pined and wasted away. Now you bear 
her away like a corpse in your arms, and T sce you following her 
corpse to the church-yard, and the white ribbons tying her shroud ; 
her maiden name on her tomb-stone; no child to cry for her, and you 
that sent her to her grave wishing it was dug for you.” 


To be continued in our next. 


Remarkable Tenuity of the Spider's Thread, &e. 


F all the beautiful discoverics with which we have become ac- 

quainted, through the progress of the physical sciences, there 
arenone more striking than those of the microscope, or which may 
be studied with greater case. 

In the introduction to Entomology by Kirby and Spence, there 
is a description of the process by which the spider weaves its web. 
After describing the four spinners, as they are termed, from which the 
visible threads proceed, the writer makes the following curious ob- 
Servations : 

“ These are the machinery through which, by a process more sin- . 
gular than that of rope-spinning, the thread is drawn. Rach spinner 
is pierced, like the plate of a wire-drawer, with a multitude of holes, 
sonumerous and exquisitely fine, that a space often not bigger than 
apin’s point includes above a thousand. ‘I brough each of these 
holes proceeds a thread of an inconceivable t nuitvy, which, imme- 
diately after issuing from the orifice, unites with all the other threads, 
from the same spinner, into one. Llence trom each spinner proceeds 
a compound thread ; and these four threads, at the distance of about 
one tenth of an inch from the apex of the spinner, again unite, and 
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orm the thread we are accustomed to see, which the spider useg jn 
forming its web. ‘Thus, a spider's web, even spun by the simallest 
Species, and whea so fine that itis almost imperceptible to our senses, 
Is not, aS we suppose, a single line, but a rope composed of at least 
4000 strands. 

It had long been a question among philosophers, whether it was 
possible to render the labours of the spider subservient to the benefit 
of mankind. Jn the earlier part of last century, Bon of Languedoc 
fabricated a pair of stockings and a pair of cloves from the threads of 
spiders, They were nearly as strong as silk, and of a beautiful gray 
colour. The pedaceous habits of these animals, however, would seem 
to oppose an efiectual barrier to their being bred up in sufficient 
jumbers to render such a manufactory at all productive. The fol. 
lo 
advantage resulting trom this attempt, were published by Reaumur, 
whom the Royal Academy had deputed to inquire iato the matter, 

The natural fierceness of spiders renders them unfit to be bred and 
kept together. Four or five thousand being distributed in cells, fifty 
in some, one or two hundred in others, the biz ones soon killed and 
eat the smaller oues, so that in a short time there were scarcely 
above one or two left in each cell : and to this inclination of devour- 


wing arguments, agzinst the probability of any permanent or real 





ing their own species is attributed the scarcity of spiders, when 
compared to the vastnumber of egys they lay. Reaumur also affirms, 
that the web of the spider is inferior in strength and lustre to that of 
the silk-worm, and produces less of the materials fit for use. The 
thread of the spider’s web can only bear a weight of two grains with- 
out breaking; and the bag sustains the weight of 36 grains: the 
thread of a silkworm will bear two drams and a half, so that five 
threads of the spider are necessary to form a cord equal to thatof a 
silk worm ; and as it would be impossible to upply these so closely 
together as to avoid leaving any empty spaces, trom which the light 
would not be reflected, the lustre would consequently be considerably 
less ; this was noticed at the time the stockings were presented to the 
society by M. de la LIlire. It was farther observed, that spiders 
afiord less silk than silk-worms, the largest bags of the latter weighing 
four grains, the smaller three grains, so that 2504 worms produce a 
pound of silk. The bags of a spider weigh about one gram; when 
cleared of the dust and filth they lose about two-thirds of that weight. 
The work of 12 spiders, therefore, only equals that of one silk-worm, 
and a pound of silk will require, at least, 27,648 spiders. But as 
the bags are solely the work of the females, who spin them to deposit 
their eggs in, there must be 55,296 spiders to yield one pound of silk ; 
nd this will apply to the good ones only, the spiders in gardens 
barely yielding a twelfth-part of the silk of the domestic kinds. Two 
hundred and eighty of them would not produce more than one silk- 
worm ; and 663,555 such spiders would scarcely yield a pound of 
silk. ’ 

It would appear, that the spider, though usually held in abhor- 
rence, is by no means An object of disgust to some people. Latreille 
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Lelande swallow 





observes, “ I have seen the celebrated astronomer 
in succession four large common spiders.” 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


ues the interior of Africa is yet but imperfectly known has 
long becn a subject of regret, and it is not a little surprising, that 
whilst every other part of the globe has been explored by enterpris- 
ing travellers, this alone should have escaped the vigilance of their 
research. 

We ave assured, however, that the public curiosity will soon be 
gratified by the extraordinary exertions of the French Marquis d’ 
Etourville, who has inhabited those burning regions during the pe- 
riod of many years. He bas just sentto Europe a part of the jour- 
nals he kept during a long and painful captivity, aud an account of 
them wil] not be uninteresting. M, d’Etourville, driven from his pas 
tive country by the horrors of the Revolution, in 1790, was obliged 
to emigrate into Spain. ‘There he applied himself to the study of 
physic under the celebrated Dr. Cavanillios, and afterwards at Lis- 
bon, under Professor Bretero. Animated by a spirit of inguiry, he 
determinated to visit the island of St. ‘Thomas, a Portuguese settle- 
ment situated at the extremity of the gulf ef Guinea, under the 
equator. lie Jived several gears in that island,making occassional 
extarsions in the western countries of Africa. He there became ace 
quainted with the Mani Congo, and by the help of his professional 
ski] cured him of a dangerous wound, ‘This brought him inte 
favour with that Prince, who prevailed on M.d’Etourville to accam- 
pany bim en a journcy, to a distance of more than 400 leagues trom 
the sea. In that journey Mons.d’Ktourville ascertained the exis- 
tence of the Lake Aqualinda ; he wacedits western banks upon a 
chart. He also settled wiih the greatest precisionthe geography of 
the Zaire, which is the Nile of those countries. He explored its 
sources and the Lakes which it forms. Jie complaigs of the negli- 
gence of the Portuguese, who often penetrate into the heart of the 
country, and cross it frequently from Mozambique aud Potala to the 
coust of Angela and Bengalx, without communicating to the world 
the inforination they received in their wavels, or drawing their itine- 
lary on the charts, 

In one of the expeditions he undertook in 1800 be was unfortu- 
nately taken prisoner, with several of his companions, on the coast 
of Gabbon, by a party of negro thieves, who, after having carried 
him into the interior, were themselves captured by a wandering borce 
of Gajas. ‘These people (asserts this traveller) are anthropophagi, 
aud all that bas becn said of their ferocity as by po.means exagpera- 
ud; they make war only to. deyour their prisoners, ahditis certain 
(as Dapper has told), they sellin their markets. human flesh as me 
sell meat in Europe. M. d’Etourville ventures to add, that the 
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warm blood rushing forth from the arteries of their living victims js 
the most delectable beverage fer the inhuman wretches, amongst 
whom he was obliged to reside for fifteen months. Lis companions 
were either devoured raw or roasted in his sight, and he himself 
would have shared the same fate had he not succeeded in setting the 
broken arm ofa favourite mistress kept by the chief to whose lot he 
had fallen. This rapacious master Iet out M. d’Etourville to his 
countrymen, if sick or wounded, and reserved himself the salary he 
gained by his skill. Resolved to effect his escape at the hazard of 
his life, which was, notwithstanding his services, in continued dan- 
ger of being sacrificed to their savage thirst for blood, he at last was 
fortunate enough to regain his liberty, although not until he had 
been obliged to follow bis tormentors all over the Continent from the 
country of the Auriscans to Hulla. 

M.d’Etourville fled to a province situated to the south of the 
western mountains of the moon, at a little distance of what he con- 
siders to be the true sources of the Nile, near which is the empire of 
Droglodo, a region hitherto unknown, but by far more civilized 
than all the neighbouring countrics, with which they have no com- 
munication whatever. ‘The policy of the Government bears a near 
resemblance to that of China, and like the Chinese, their civilization 
is maintained from the remotest times. Once a year the people of 
Droglodo (under the superintendance of their Government) meet the 
Abyssinian factors in a narrow path of the mountains Narear. They 
bring with them gold dust, musk, pearls, precious stones, ivory, 
gums, and Ethiopian slaves, and receive in exchange shawls, Indian 
stuffs, Turkey carpets, and salt. M. d’Etourville resided there about 
ten years in slavery, and had many opportunities of observing the 
manners of the people, and the antiquities of the country ; these led 
him to suppose that the Abyssinians, the Nubians, and the ancient 
Egyptians who built the Pyramids, all originally came from Drog- 
lodo, which, according to him, is the same country as that formerly 
inhabited by the Troglodites. He illustrateshis opinions by exa. 
mining the history of the country, and founds his hypothesis on their 
sacred books, much resembling nm many respects the iloly Scrip- 
tures. He also found a great similitude between the names of their 
towns, and those mentioned in the ancient writings of the cast and 
north of Africa. Mons. d’Etourville thinks that all Genesis — has 
been written according to the geography of those countries ; he con- 
ccives, that Sinaar, in Abyssinia, is the plain, where, according to 
the Bible, the dispersion of the human race took place. Ile is con- 
fident that the vast clevated ground called Iddin (region of the 
Sources) from whence procced the true Nile, the Gir of the ancients, 
and two other great rivers, named Scradda (Lion) and Shgadir (a 
Tiger) justifies what Moses says of the’ cradle of the human race, 
which nas been crroncously sought for in Mesopotamia. M. d’ 
Eteurville, after having experienced for more than 20 years the most 
extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune, was at last enabled to reach 
Congo, and thence St. Thomas. ‘There he learned the re-establish- 
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ment of the Bourbons on the French throne, and proceeded imme- 
diately to France ; but he had hardly arrived before he heard of the 
return of Buonaparte: Heremained in Europe till, the overthrow 
of Napoleon was complete, and then formed the resolution of settling 
in France, after realizing his property in Africa. He has proceeded 
thither, and on his return he intends to publish alarge work vf na- 
tural history, in whicn he has made innumerable discoveries, which 
will gratify the curiosity of the naturalist, and meet the attention of 
the learned. 





GREENLAND. 
From Mr. O’Reilly’s new Work. 


REQUENTLY on those immense masses (the ice bergs), which 

are some time more than a mile in extent, there are found large 
lakes of fresh waters formed by the action of the sun upon their sum- 
mits, and from the snow with which they are generally covered. On 
days, when the state of the atmosphere is favourable to evaporation, 
these bergs are capped with a little fog, like a mountain peak. Some- 
times the evaporation is so great as toenvelope the ice islands altoge- 
ther, and render it invisible, at which time it is certain destruction 
for a ship to come to windward of it; for the tremendous chance is 
that she may come foul of it, a fate infinitely worse than were the 
vessel to encounter arock. Unless a favourable wind, or the provi- 
dential set of tide, ia moving her from this formidable associate, the 
ship is in immediate danger of being buried beneath the ruins of the 
ic¥ Mountain, which are constantly tumbling from a height above 
the elevation of the mass, or the constant indraught against its sharp 
edges dashes ler to piehes. In thisawful emergency, the men are 
active in taking to their boats without consideration of any thing but 
to save their lives. One hall the vessels that are every year lost in 
the fisheries are owing to accidents of this kind, whence it is one of 
the great concerns of the watch upon deck to look out sharply for 
fear of falling in with an ice berg. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the variety of their forms; 
some peaked like a mountain ; others with high, flat, table suminits, 
and many with Gothic arches in them frequently quite through, and 
Amore than 100 teetin height. A violent wind often upsets such 
is become topheavy from the waves lessening their bulk below. 

During the presence of a perpetual sun, the influence of that lumi- 
nary is exercised with extraordinary force upon the ice continent, and 
causes those immense masses to be rent asunder from the continent, 
whence they are precipitated into the sea, and conmence their pro- 
eress to the southward. Carried thither by the tide stream, and 
under the force of a strong wind, they move along usually at the rate 
oftwo miles an hour, sometimes impelling before them fields of ice 
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whole leagues in extent. Ihave mysvlf heatd the reports of these 
terrible disruptions, and the noise was as loud as thunder. In their 
way to the southward these bergs break with similar report, ‘and 
finally fall into small pieces, and form stteams of ice, whieh the 
sailors distinguished by their glassy blue colour to contain ftesh 
water, and from them often collect « quantity for supply. 


—_- + 


French Translation of the English Comic Drama. 


HE English tragic drama is chiefly known in France through 
the translation of M. le Tourneur. It is reported that M. de 
Chateauneuf is about to publish a selection of English comedies, 
To judge of it by the fragments which the author has given in the 
French journals published in London, his translation will be faithial 
as well aselegant. In his prefatory remarks, he says, “ I have 
studied the English drama for three years; and whenever] may 
venture to criticise it, I shall perbaps do so with the prejudices of a 
Frenchman. I conceive the reading of twenty comedies gives mea 
better idea of a people than a hundred volumes of travels. In com. 
paring the comic drama of the two countries, some idea may te 
formed ofthe astonishing contrast which exists between two such 
near neighbours. The English language possesses a certain superi- 
ority with which no modern tongue can vie. It is that lofty energy, 
which belongs to the genius of liberty. Should the freedom of the 
press not be established among us, as our geod ministers Lave 
promised) the English language, which every one wishes to learn, 
on account of that liberty, will become universal on the Continent, 
and France will thus lose the only pre-eminence which remains to 
her.” 

The general use of the French Janguage by the different nations 
of Europe has given i considerable consequence, and if the English 
should be adopted in its room, it will certainly add to our glory, 
both in a literary aud commercial view. 


FRENCII MISTAKE. 


\ ANY years since, a French teacher, resident in Oxford, df the 
4 name of Ducane, called on Mr.Wickham, a mercer, who lived 
opposite University College, for a waistcoat piece, but could not 
recollect the name of the material he wished for. Ue said Abat 
“ he thought it was de English for de Diable.” Mr. Wichbom 
mentioned the several names of his infernal Highness, such as Old 
Nick, Beelzebub, &c.—* No, no, it was not dai,” was the reply. 
Atlast Mr. W. thought of Satan. “ O dat is vat I want,” said 
Ducane, “ I vant a Satan vesteuat.” 
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ANECDOTES. 


From the Letters of the Hon, Horace Walpole. 


I Remember a very admired sentence in one of my Lord Chester 
field’s speeches, when he was haranguing for this war; (anno 
1745). With a most rhetorical transition, he turned to the tapestry 
in the House of Lords, and said with a sigh, he feared there were no 
historical looms at work now!” 

Now I have been talking of remarkable periods in our annals, I 
must tell you what my Lord Baltimore thinks one :—He said to the 
Prince other day, “ Sir, your Royal Highness’s marriage will be 
an area in English history.” 

Of beauty I can tell you an admirable story : One Mrs. Comyns, 
an elderly gentlewoman, has lately taken a house in St. James's 
Street; some young gentlemen went there vother night; “ Well, 
Mrs. Comyns, I hope there won’t be the same disturbances here, 
that were at your other house in Air-street.” “ Lord, Sir, I never 
had any disturbances there ; mine was as quiet a house as any in the 
neighbourhood, and a great deal of company came to me: it was 
only the ladies of quality that envied me.” “ Envied you! Why 
your house was pulled down about your ears.” “ Oh dear Sir! 
don’t you know how that happencd? “ No, pray how?” “ Why, 
dear Sir, it was my lady ————, who gave ten guineas tothe mob to 
demolish my house, because her ladyship fancied I got women for 
Colonel Conway.” 

I have heard nothing of A——- T——'s (Augustus Townsend's) 
will; my lady, who you know hated him, came from the opera 
tother night, and on pulling off her gloves, and finding her hands 
all black, said immediately, “* My hands are guilty, but my heart 
is free.” 

Should I not condole with you upon the death of the head of the 
Cues (John Duke of Montagu). If you have not heard of his will, I 
willtellyou. - - - - = There are two codicils, one in favour 
of his servants, and the other of his dogs, cats, and creatures, which 
was a little unnecessary, for Lady Cardigan has exactly his turn for 
saving every thing’s life. As he was making the codicil, one of his 
cats jumped on his knee; “ What,” says he, ‘ have you a mind to be 
awitaess tuo! Youcan't, for you are a party concerned.” 

I hear your friend Lord N is wedded; somebody said, it is 
very hot weather to marry so fata bride; George Selwyn replied, 
“ Oh she was kept in ice three days before.” 

My Lord D h is going to marry a fortune, | forget her name ; 
my Lord G s asked him how long the Aoney-moon would last? He 
replied, “ Don’t tell me of the honey-moon; it is Aarvest-moon 
with me.” 

. We have had a sort of debate in the Hous¢ of Commons on the 
bill for fixing the atigmentation of the salaries of the Judges. 

VoL. 58. 3R 
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Charles Townsend says, the book of Judges was saved by the book 
of Nuinbers. 

My Lady Coventry shewed George Selwyn her clothes ; they are 
blue, with spots of silver of the size of a shilling, and a silver — 
ming, and cost ——~ my Lord will know what. She asked Geor 
how he liked them: ‘he replied, Why, you will be change hore, 
guinea. 








Anecdote af the Emperor Alexander. 


N ADAME STAEL relates the fallowing pleasing anecdote of 
a this estimable.chaiacier: 

* 1t would certainly be unjust not to acknowledge that various 
Sovereigns in possession of arbitrary power have known how to use 
it with discretion; but is it on a chance that the lot of nations should 
be staked? I shall here quote an oar of the E anperor Alexan- 
der, which seems to me to be worthy of consecration. { had the 
honour of seeing him at St. Petersburg, at the most remarkable mo 
ment of his life, when the Freach were advancing on Moscow, and 
when, ‘by refusing the peace which Buonaparte offered, as soon as he 
thouzht himself the victor, Alexander triumphed over his enemy 
more dexterously than his generals did afterwards.—* You are not 
iat,” said the Emperor of Russia to me, “that the Russian 
rts are slaves. 1 do what I can to improve their situation gra- 
but I meet elsewhere with obstacles which 


wh 
peasat 
dually in my dominions ; 
the tranquillity of the cmpire enjoins me to treat with caution.” 
“Sipe,” answered I, “ I know that Russia is at present happy, al- 
though she has no other constitution than the personal character of 
your Majesty.” “ Even if the compliment you pay me were true,” 
replied the Emperor, * J shall be nothing more than a fortunate acci- 
dent.” Finer expressions could not, I think, have been pronounced 
by a monarch whose situation was calculated to blind him in re- 
gard to the condition of men.’ 


It is; pleasing trait in the Emperor's character, that he is 
studi ende ring to better the condition of his subjects, and by 
instructing the rioay generation in the principles of Christianity, t 


render them goud met mabe rs of society. 





Answer by R. B. of Wambrook, to A. Ts Question, 


inserted January 26. 


~, 


IRST, the perpendicular is 600, and — nuse 750, and the 
content is found to be 1A. IR. 16P. as was required. 


J. Tucker, of Cornworthy has also answered this question. 

















POETR Y. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


ARK! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long, low, distant murmur of dread sound, 

f Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and immedicable wound; 

’ Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 

, The galf is thick with phantoms, bat the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her bead discrowned, 
And pale, but lovely, with materval grief 

She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 





Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where are thou? 
Fond hope of many uations, art thou dead? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bied, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hushed that pang for ever: with thee fled 
| ‘The present happiness and promised joy 
Which filled the imperial isles so fall, it seemed to cloy. 


Peasants bring forth in safetv. Can it be, 
O tion that wert so happy, so adored! 
‘Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to board 
Her many grrefs for one ; for she had poured 

Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 

Beheld her Iris. Thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort!—vainly wert thou wed! 
The husband of a year—the father of the dead! 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 
"Thy bridal’s frat is ashes: in the dust 
‘The fair-haired duughter of the isles is faid, 
The love of millions! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 
Our children should obey her child, and blessed 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes: ’twas but a meteor beamed. 


Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well: 
' The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
OF hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations bave armed in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flang 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late— 








EXTRACT FROM LORD BYRON’S FOURTH CANTO OF 
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These might have been her destiny; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now there ! 
How maoy ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy Sire’s to his bumblest subject’s breast 
Is haked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 








THE HERO'S DIRGE. 


From a Work lately published, entitled, “‘ Poems written by SomEzopy, and 


addressed to ‘Nozopy. 


HILE the vursling of peace sinks in life’s second childhood, 
And hangs, like the yew-tree, so long o’er the tomb, 

The warrior is felled, like the pride of the wild wood, 

Like the oak, he is felled in his strength and bis bloom. 
But e’en as bis blade in the battle could lighten, 

Through its gloom and its horror a hustre could yield, 
In the darkness of death so his glory shall brighten, 

And beam round his head while he dies in the field. 


Though his country may weep while his urn she embraces, 
In the flush of emotion her tears shall disperse, 
When his story emblazed on the canvas she traces, 
Revived in the marble, and breathed in the verse. 
Though his loss wring the breast of maternal affection, 
By his wide-echoed praises those pangs shail be healed ; 
And the mourner shall smile through the mist of affliction 
As she tells of her hero that fell in the field. 


In her heart’s desolation some fair-one may languish, 
And long the bright eye may o’erflow at his name ; 
Yet the tale of bis triumph shail soften her anguish, 
And a share in Lis glory that maiden shall claim. 
She shal! pay to his relics the last holy duty, 
She shall own the soft passion so Jong unrevealed ; 
And, exulting, shail know that the blaze of her beauty 
Gave warmth to the courage that glowed in the field. 


Let us bend o'er the ashes of valour departed, 
When we love to indulge the soft languor of woe, 
Ip our moments of glee, when we feel hghter bearted, 
To thy fame, sated hero, the goblet shall flow. 

O long sh all oblations be poured to thy spirit 
By all that reposed in the shade of thy shield ; 
And long shall we pray that our sons may inherit 
A spark ke the fiaine that expired mm the field. 





EPIGRAM. 


e 4 i ~ has not thinned my flowing hair,’ 
"Tis still so thick ‘twould make you stare; 
But he hus played the barber’s part, 
And powdered it with wondrous art, 
Meaning, no doubt, te let me see, 
That, when he can, he'll powder mrt 











